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Mr. Wirtu: In the United States we have just had a political 
ampaign in which civil rights and race relations were major 
ampaign issues. Just about a year ago we had the notable re- 
ort of the President’s Commission on Civil Rights, entitled 
To Secure These Rights,” which set a standard for this country 
» adhere to. All over the world the relations between the white 
varopeans and the colored peoples are burning issues. Hysteri- 
al people are interpreting this unrest as the beginning of a race 
tar. What is the changing position of the white man in the 
Inited States, in Asia, in Africa, and elsewhere? 

Talbot, how do you see the relations of the white man and the 
ative peoples of the great continent of Asia? 


Mr. Tavsor: The white man does not even recognize himself 
yday compared with where he stood ten years ago. I do not 
uppose that there have been greater changes anywhere in the 
orld than in southern Asia and the tropical Far East, where 
idia and Pakistan and Ceylon and Burma have already at- 
ined self-government and where, in Indo-China and in Indo- 
ssia and also to some extent in Malaya, there is a struggle 
nong the peoples of the countries to upset the old order and an 
jually vigorous opposition from the white men who are trying 
)stay on in the old pattern. 


Mr. Wirtu: Schapera, how does the situation in the rest of 
e world look to you as an anthropologist? 


Mr. ScuaPerRa: The situation in Asia is certainly changing, 
it I think that Talbot might have referred to one or two other 
eas near enough to East Asia, where things are not quite so 
uch on the move. In Australia, for instance, there is really no 
ce problem. But that is because the Australians have de- 
erately kept out all non-Europeans. In New Zealand, again, 
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the situation seems to be fairly harmonious because the Ne 
Zealanders have accorded to their Maoris full rights and ha 
assimilated them into their own civilization. I think that if 1 
come nearer America, in Latin America, as far as we know, t 
three big groups in the population—Indians, imported Negroe 
and Europeans—seem also to be living in harmony. 


Mr. WirtH: How does the situation look on the great c 
tinent of Africa? 


Mr. Louw: That great continent is the last outpost of emp: 
in the modern world. In the postmedieval period, when a vige 
ous and aggressive West, with its twin extremes of material 
exploitation and democratic humanism, spilled over into 
New World, the pattern was set; and, to a large extent, Afri 
today is still backward according to Western standards becau 
its peoples are farther away from Western principles. 


Mr. Wirtu: In the discussions of the Human Rights Co 
mission which are now going on in Paris, the issue just me 
tioned is coming up every day, and there are some acrimonic 
debates taking place. One striking thing is that, on the one har 
stands the United States with its democratic ideals and its v 
finished business of democracy at home—the solution of its 0» 
race-relations problems—while, on the other hand, there are t] 
Russians, who claim to have solved this problem in their of 
country, and who seem to be able to pose, at any rate, as ch 
pions of the oppressed everywhere. One of the leading opponer 
of equal rights in some of the discussions in the Human Rigl} 
Commission at the United Nations recently has been Sov 
Africa. How can we explain this opposition, particularly in t 


light of the coming into power of the new government in Sor 
Africa? | 


Mr. Scuapera: The situation was bad enough under the: 
government. Under the new government I think that it is go} 
to be even worse. Previously, before the new government ca 
to power in South Africa, the Europeans were the ruling cla 
All members of Parliament were Europeans, and it was only 
ropeans who had the universal adult franchise. Natives ha¢ 
very limited vote, and they had to vote for European memb 
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"Parliament, and were on a separate roll. The colored people 
ere on the common roll but had, again, discriminatory fran- 
use rights. In addition, we had a color bar which debarred all 
on-European peoples, with the exception of the colored, from 
itry into skilled professions; and there was also residential seg- 
gation. Today the position is worse. The present government 
as announced a policy of abolishing the native parliamentary 
presentation. Parliamentary representation for Indians had 
sen promised; the present government is dropping that. The 
‘esent government proposes also to remove the colored people 
om the common roll. In addition, it is enforcing new and more 
gid segregation policies.? 

j 


* The recent election (May, 1948) which brought the Malan government into power 
/a small majority is generally explained to be indicative of a phase in the changing 
ment of political forces—the more liberal gradualist wing being temporarily super- 
d by a more reactionary, strongly race-conscious group. The unexpected strength 
this latter group is derived primarily from a new feeling of insecurity on the part of 
ath African Europeans in the face of an emerging world pattern in which nonwhite 
ses are playing an increasingly important role. In addition, tremendous changes have 
sen place in the South African economic and social pattern. 
In conformity with the standard practice of reappraisal of native policy every few 
ars, a thorough study was made in 1946 by the Fagan Commission, which has re- 
atly (1948) brought out a report generally considered to be the most authoritative 
tement on this highly explosive and complicated subject. Some of its most important 
tements could be summarized: 
1. An anomalous position has been created (in the Urban Areas Act of 1923) by as- 
ning the main responsibility for the administration of urban natives to local authori- 
s. It should be primarily a matter of national policy and finance. 
2. The townward drift of able-bodied natives from the reserves has created, on the 
» hand, a permanent urbanization of natives and, on the other, a depletion of the 
npower of the reserves. The fuller integration of native labor into the South African 
nomy and the deterioration of the carrying capacity of the reserves have necessitated 
mediate legislation recognition. 
3. The system of migratory labor and the general economic backwardness of the 
ives have caused a serious decline in their health and nutritional standards, which 
icates that the system is pernicious to the national economy and should be replaced 
immediate housing and health measures. 
4. The pass system and various other discriminatory measures, such as disbarring 
ives from trade-unions, skilled occupations, etc., have outlived their temporary use- 
1ess and should be replaced by freedom of organization and forms of self-government 
ich have proved such a success in some reserves. 
The Commission finds the evidence overwhelmingly against full territorial segrega- 
1 (i.e., partition) into a separate black state and with the statement, “for we need 
m and they need us,” indicates that the solution lies in the direction of a progressive 
‘courageous humanism. The age of exploitation is past; its continuance is wasteful; 
the role of the white man can only be justified in so far as he can make a positive 
tribution in the reconstruction of a new society. 
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Mr. Wirt: How can we explain these facts? Is it just a m 
ter of caprice; is this a Nazi group coming in; or what is. 


Mr. Louw: I think that we can explain the situation only 
terms of historical development. In South Africa we have a re 
dent white population which is a minority in the ratio of abo 
one to three. Elsewhere in the world, either the whites ar 
temporary group within a country, with a mother-countr 
which they can withdraw, or, as in the United States, where 
white people outnumber the black, they are in the compl] 
majority and can be generous. In South Africa the situatio 
entirely different.? | 


Mr. Tatsor: That looks to me as if it is a question of | 
South African whites maintaining their position partly by fo 
Of course, we know in politics that it is not force alone, or ij 
not numbers alone, which is decisive. As long as the whites | 
very much more advanced in industry, economics, and so: 
life, they can maintain their domination without open fo) 
The thought which strikes one 1s that, as the other groups, | 
nonwhite groups, tend to develop—particularly develo 
middle-class leaders—there comes a situation which may | 
courage the use of force. Now, the thing which I do not krf 
about South Africa is to what extent the natives and the colcq 
peoples are becoming self-conscious in that way. | 


Mr. Louw: They certainly are, mainly on account of the -| 
that there are certain integrative political philosophies to 


2 The census of May, 1946, for the Union of South Africa reported the follcq 
population distribution: 


hotaluud e ae ie ade Shoe ine 11,258,858 
ESUTOPCANG heist) eveneecon mie 2,335,461 
PASTALICS oe reiterate taht aye aac 282,539 
Mixed and other colored races 905,050 
INAGIV.ES satin Heats Hee 7,735,809 

Recent figures show the urban and rural distribution of population as follows: 

Towns: 

JUL Pe alvsuMamr Ute, Meee He7lLOre ss 
INaEiVes Wer par nos meacl i pare 1,794,212 

Rural: 

UrOpeans ieee aee rts 653,352 
Nati Ves ewe recs mact as acne 6,011, 380* 


* Includes 3,106,000 in the reserves. 
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eveloping among them, the two extremes being the liberal 
emocratic doctrines of the West and the possibility—of which 
he South African government is particularly conscious—of 
ommunism. 


. Wirtx: Is there any sign of communism in South 
frica? 


Mr. Louw: It is certainly growing. 


Mr. Scuapera: I think that the power of communism in 
outh Africa is underestimated. It is true that until last year 
ommunism was relatively unimportant—so unimportant, in 
ict, that even the present government, with its notoriously 
nti-Communistic attitude, had to dismiss a case of sedition 
gainst the Communist leaders. They could not find evidence. 
wat, on the other hand, just a few weeks ago there was an elec- 
on by the natives for their three parliamentary representa- 
ves. One of the candidates in Cape Province was a very well- 
nown liberal with forty years of unblemished reputation as a 
tampion of native rights. Opposing him was a Communist 
ader. The Communist leader came in with a sweeping majority 
f over three thousand votes—showing that communism is 
“owing in strength. 


Mr. Louw: It appears, then, that we should find some other 
hilosophy to integrate the natives in their rise. 


Mr. Tavsor: Such as what? 


Mr. Louw: We could use the democratic process, which prob- 
sly is very slow; and we should take the long-range view. 


Mr. Wirtu: But is there a favorable set of circumstances for 
smocracy in South Africa? We have just said that what we 
ave there is a small group of whites, hopelessly outnumbered 
y the native population, and that, therefore, South Africa 
ust go backward, whereas the rest of the world might go for- 
ard. 

Mr. Scuapera:! donot think that we must look at it quite in 
at way. We must realize that in South Africa the whites are a 
inority, and the white people of South Africa, whether we like 
or not, are determined as a minority to remain in control. 
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Mr. Tacsor: That means, then, that we are going to have 
moderate measures, but extremes, in South Africa. 


Mr. Louw: I disagree with that. We should take, again, t: 
long-range view that, since the beginning of the twentieth cej 
tury, there has been a great increase in social participation a1 
in emancipation of the native races in South Africa. Today th 
are participating much more both in the economic and, to a ce 
tain extent, even in the political life of South Africa. 


Mr. Scuapera: That is, though, a reluctant participation 
the part of the Europeans, is it not? Is it not true that one of t 
underlying philosophies of the present government party is¥ 
have some sort of partition, something as we have in Palesti: 
where it was felt necessary to split the state between Jews 
Arabs, or as we have in India. 


Mr. Louw: No. All responsible persons in South Africa, as J 
all know, definitely deny that. Partition is completely out 
the question. It is impossible. The areas to which the natf 
groups can be segregated are too small, and most formiday| 
economic problems are raised. 


Mr. Wirtu: Of course, both of you seem to be proceedingy| 
the assumption that the white man cannot give up his ves 
interests in South Africa—that he must hold on to them. 


Mr. Louw: It is not a question of vested interests. It i 
question of the white being the leader, the instructor, the m 
ter. It may be possible that the studens may some day sur 
the master; but in the present moment, every where in 
world—not only i in South Africa—there is the position that: 
European has to be the teacher. 


Mr. Ta.zor: What do you expect in South Africa? 


Mr. Louw: I expect gradual development of the principlef| 
democracy, anda gradual extension, in a political and inap 
matic sense, of participation of the seta Ree in South Africa. 1 


Mr. Wirtu: But you are going backward now; you are | 
infranchising those that even had franchise, are you not? |] 


Mr. Louw: That is a temporary, an entirely temporary,, i 


back. 
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Mr. Wrrtu: I am glad to hear that, because the coming into 
ywer of the new government of Premier Malan came as a shock 
all the people I know in the field of race relations throughout 
e world. They had assumed that the defeat of the Nazis meant 
e end of racist nationalism as a political force. And now you 
y that it is just a transitory phenomenon. Is that correct? 


Mr. Louw: That is right. 


Mr. Scuapera: | disagree with Louw. It is not merely the 

esent government which stands for this policy but the great 

ajority of the white people in South Africa. Even the opposi- 

yn party, General Smuts’s party, contains many supporters of 
present government’s policy of retrenchment. 


Mr. Louw: They would support Malan’s race policy in their 
ements of fear but not in their moments of magnanimity. 


Mr. Wirti: In magnanimity they will gradually provide ed- 
ation and lower the color bars, will they? And open the trade- 
ions and open the franchise? 


Mr. Louw: Very definitely so. We are members of Western 
lization and essentially humanists. 


Mr. Scuapera: My point of view is very, very simple. I am 
eaking now as a South African, trying to explain the attitude 
most South Africans, not my own attitude. My own attitude 
ro extend equal rights to all civilized men. The attitude of the 
sat majority of South Africans is to keep whatever privileges 
sy have at the present moment and to keep them for their 
iIdren as well. I believe that Louw is far too optimistic. 


Mr. Louw: I think that we have parted on that fundamental 
agreement. 

Mr. Wirtu: Before you go back to South Africa, I should like 
say to you that we too have our Dixiecrats in the United 
ites and our people who believe in white supremacy; but, for- 
iately, in the last election they were hopelessly outvoted, 
J we are not going to adopt their policy. 

But I think that it is a fact, as you have mentioned, that 
ith Africa represents one of the crucial cases in race relation- 
ps around the world. Some time ago H. G. Wells, in one of his 
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interesting books called The Outlook for Homo Sapiens, said th 
“slowly but surely a racial self-consciousness, a collective rese: 
ment, is being forced upon the Negro, not only in South Afrij 
but throughout the world; and South Africa seems the ine 
table theatre for its release.” I hope that you can make t 
release orderly and progressive, Schapera and Louw, when y: 
go back. 

Now, as we look at the question of race relations around tf 
world, and we see that South Africa is something of an exce 
tional case, does this mean that the end of white domination 
near? 


Mr. Taczor: It certainly means the end of the white domi} 
tion which we knew fifteen years ago. What has happened] 
Asia since the Japanese started out in 1931 and in 19371 
China, and finally after Pearl Harbor, has been, I think, a taf 
revolution. The old order is breaking up. I would, before we qf 
cuss this in detail, make two observations. One is that, as °} 
white position changes, there is no unified colored front agaiff 
the whites. The other is that, although the old position of } 
whites is gone, there may very well be a new position in wh} 
we can continue to play a role of honor and influence. 


Mr. Louw: What will be the basis of understanding—J] 
common basis on which both the East and the West can agr} 


Mr. Tavsor: There are different ways in which this prob] 
is being handled, of course. I do not think that it is entirell] 
question of morals. In fact, I do not know any place wh 
national policy has been decided entirely as a matter of mor 
But, when we get a changed power position and have to rev 
our opinions and situations, there are different ways of handlff 
the problem. I point to the relatively graceful withdrawal of }} 
British from India, which I thought was done very successft 
and which, indeed, increased British prestige because of the \ 
it was handled. 


Mr. Scuapera: Are you suggesting that the solution woulk] 
for the Europeans to keep withdrawing gracefully everywh} 


_ Mr. Tarsor: I am suggesting that the British in India, I : 
ing withdrawn gracefully, are in a stronger position there tod 
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Mr. Wirt: We in the United States, too, have certainly set 
n example in that respect. Not only have we withdrawn grace- 
lly and in due time and with great dignity from the Philip- 
ines but we are about to consider the admission of the terri- 
ries of Hawaii and Alaska and Puerto Rico as candidates for 
atehood in the United States of America. That surely would be 
1 example to the rest of the world. 


Mr. Louw: That is what an American, of course, would 
sfnitely say; but withdrawal itself is no simple solution. With- 
-awal implies a total denial of the further and continued re- 
onsibility of the white man as teacher. I can only point to 
iberia, where I do not think the American experiment is very 
iccessful. 


Mr. Scuapera: And, of course, Louw might have added, too, 
at withdrawal is not always possible. We must remember 
suth Africa, where there is a permanently settled European 
ypulation which certainly will not withdraw. What is the solu- 
yn to be there? 


Mr. Wirtu: Around the world the white man is being out- 
imbered about three to one by the colored native peoples. It 
ay be that, if we do not work out a feasible system, the same 
‘steria that has gripped South Africa may grip some other 
untries. 

Mr. Tavsor: I feel that there are power situations where 
thdrawal is the better part of valor, as in Indonesia, where the 
utch are struggling and have struggled since the war to try to 
trieve a position for which they no longer have power. And 
nilarly, in Indo-China, the French are, to some extent, ex- 
usting themselves in this same, and as it seems to me, fruitless 
est and at the same time ruining their own prestige. 


Mr. Louw: But we must bear in mind that in Indonesia and 
the whole of Asia, there was a culture or a social organization 
ich closer, much more approximate, to the Western system 
an that on the African continent. 

Mr. ScHapera:That, of course, is a very valid point. Through- 


t the whole of Africa the great majority of the indigenous 
oples are still very, very backward; and we cannot possibly, at 
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the present moment, leave them. Britain, for instance, is doi 
its best in West Africa, but it will be many years, I think, befa 
Britain will walk out of West Africa. In the meantime she 
educating the people some day to govern themselves more pra 
erly than they are doing at present. 


Mr. Tasort: I would agree that it certainly is not a questi 
of morals whether all whites should move out immediately. 
some of us in the United States feel that we are losing prest: 
among the more advanced peoples of Indonesia and of Inq 
China, for example, because we are supporting powers whi 
have passed their prime within the area—Holland and Franj 
The very good reason for our actions is that we are primar 
interested in western Europe, and we feel that we must maint4 
the stability of Holland and of France. But I would argue tl 
for our future, our long-range future, we must also recogny} 
that things do change and that we must keep in touch with | 
new forces in Southeast Asia. | 

Mr. Louw: You certainly subscribe to a very negative poli} 
Should there not be a more positive element in foreign polif 
namely, to support those forces which come closer to our der} 


cratic ideals? 


Mr. Wirtu: What Talbot has been pointing out, as I see iif} 
a point of view which I share—that in many of these cad 
where it came to resolving the conflict between the domin4 
white groups in the Far East, in Malaya, in southern Asia | 
Africa, we have generally sided with the wrong people. We h 
supported the status quo, which meant the continued explog 
tion of the native peoples and the denial to them of those rig 
which we presumably stand for in the United Nations. So} 
have lowered our prestige as over against this other great cq 
petitive power of ours, the Soviet Union, which has been a 
perhaps irresponsibly, to stand on the side of the peoples 1 
are clamoring for power and who are the oppressed. 


Mr. Tarsor: Let us face the situation here. Originally 
America started out as a revolutionary country. Today Ru | 
claims to be a revolutionary country. The Communists in et i 
one of these Southeast Asian countries have aligned themse4| 
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ith the nationalist movement; but I have a feeling—and when 
was in Indonesia last year, and when I was in indo-China, 
cople there told me the feeling had some justification—that 
lere is a difference between nationalism and communism even 
ow and that, when the nationalist campaigns in Southeast 
Sia are won (if they are won), a situation will arise, just as it 
as in India, where the nationalist government is probably one 
' the strongest opponents of communism anywhere in Asia. 


Mr. Wirrtu: In other words, nationalism is taking the place 
‘this native suppression, but it is not going in the direction of 
ymmunism because these people now have responsibility for 
leir own government. 


Mr. Louw: Is it wrong, then, to support the nationalists as 
painst the Communists in the Asiatic pattern? 


Mr. Tarsor: I do not think that we can separate the two 
ovements so long as there is the conflict in the East. 


Mr. Wirtu: Looking at this problem as an anthropologist, 
shapera, what do you see as the proper role of the West in these 
anges that are going on all over the world, which involve the 
itive peoples who are just coming to consciousness? 


Mr. Scuapera: I should think, first of all, in very, very long 
rms, that the white man has to get rid of the idea that he is 
cessary for the welfare of the world. At present he is neces- 
ry. It does not mean that in the long run he has to remain over 
ere; but, while he is there, while he is necessary, it is his first 
id foremost duty to start educating those people up to the 
vel on which they can face conditions of modern life. 


Mr. Wirtu: And that means creating a middle class and in- 
lectuals and native leaders, does it not? 

Mr. ScuaPEra: It means creating native leaders; whether the 
ddle class can be dispensed with, I do not know. 

Mr. Louw: We have a very good lesson in history where the 
ench lower classes were not up to the standard of the aristoc- 
>y; they could not manage a government; and that started the 
1 history of the post-revolutionary period in France. 


Mr. Taxzor: I do not entirely agree with the theory of the 
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white man’s burden; but I do think that the white man will hav 
a great role to play, obviously, in this stage of history. T 

Western nations are far more advanced technologically, and in\ 
good many other ways, than the nations which are just emerg 
ing, really, into any sort of self-control. I think that there is; 
real contribution that we in the West can make, and I think thz 
it is an important enough contribution so that we can compet 
with the Communists if we do it properly. 


Mr. Louw: The West is not only technologically advanced, 
think. We should also bear in mind that the United Natioz| 
Charter is essentially an instrument of Western conception. Tk 
whole idea of the emancipation of the individual is essentially 
Western conception. And in that regard the continued reorie 
tation of these concepts should be done either by the West or E 
those of the non-West who have subscribed to the principl 


Mr. Scuapera: That brings us back to the point which h 
been worrying me all along. We have been talking here aboy 
the West and about what it must do for the dependent peopleq 
But is there not also a further task of education if these Unite 
Nations principles are ever to be put into force? Does not tl} 
West have to educate the West? Do we not in South Africa nee 
a great deal more of enlightened education ourselves, and, fff 
that matter, do you not in America need much more of if 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes. You are saying that our education has 
begin with ourselves—the white man—with civilized Europea} 
and Americans. 


Mr. Louw: It is an entirely new set of circumstances whiif 
we have to face. 


Mr. Tavsor: I would like to point out that, although we ha 
been talking about the white man and the other races of tif 
world, actually that is just one phase of this whole problem. 
Southeast Asia, for example, the Malaysian residents are just: 
much worried about the Chinese merchant class as they af 
about the whites, though at a different level. In Burma there 
quite some concern about the Indians who have taken a lar} 
part of the control of the economy and who are now beiif 
pushed out. Besides, it is not a question of one race against af 
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her, so much as it is economic domination, social and cultural 
ferences—things of that sort—which are far broader. 


Mr. Scuapera: I agree with you in that. But still we in the 
est do think of these relationships primarily in terms of race. 
is the white man looking against the rest. 


Mr. Wirtu: But is not the color there merely a kind of visible 
mbol which hides all the things that Talbot talked about— 
ynomic differences, difference in education, difference in re- 
jon, and difference in culture? If it were not for these other 
nflicts, the problem of color would not really become very 
‘ious. 


Mr. Louw: But it is important because mere color today co- 
ides with economic division. 


Mr. Wirt: But I think that we ought to realize that it is 
ssible to carry on some cooperation with these peoples on the 
ad to advancement. They are as anxious for our economic aid 
they are for our educational aid; but they do not want our aid 
be coupled with political and social domination. 


Mr. Tavsor: “Financial imperialism” is the term often used 
Southeast Asia, particularly about Americans. They do not 
nt aid on those terms, but they do turn to us if we can give 
sm the sort of aid which is of use to them. 


Mr. Wirtu: Turning to the programs which are now under 
y for solving these very complicated and world-wide prob- 
1s, one of the great areas of hope we have is in the United 
tions. There are two problems there which confront the 
yple who are drafting the covenant on human rights. One is to 
ablish what these rights shall be; the other is to find out what 
ans can be used to guarantee these rights. If we look at the 
jation as it now stands, it seems pretty hopeless because there 
ndless quarreling, as when the South Africans object to equal 
hts for all. But there has still been great progress, has there 
-, between the World War I treatment of minorities and the 
atment of minorities now after World War II? 


Vir. ScHAPERA: Certainly people are saying things nowadays 


i subscribing to principles nowadays which twenty years ago 
uld have horrified them. To that extent there is hope. 
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Mr. Tavzor: Again I would say that it is a question of c 
pling the morality of the situation with the changes in po 
factors involved and that the second consideration is of extrer 
importance, particularly in Southeast Asia. 


Mr. Louw: That, I think, is a very useful distinction: the 
is a matter of principle; the other one is a matter of pragma 
politics. 

Mr. Wirtu: In the case of the end of World War I, we mere 
said, ““‘We guarantee the rights of minorities,” and we we 
never able to enforce it. Today we say, ‘“We guarantee the rigl 
of everyone”; and we ought to be able to enforce that not 0 
through the United Nations but through its constituent sta 
Now, one of the ways which we have found for leading t 
native peoples and the so-called “backward peoples” to equall 
of opportunity is through the trusteeship system. Is that 1 
another hope for the peaceful solution of these problems? 


Mr. Tacsor: It certainly is another hope, and I think tk 
everyone would support it and go along with it, hoping that 
would be effective. 


Mr. Scuapera: But again one cannot help feeling skeptii 
about a good deal of trusteeship. Is the trustee ever going to} 
low his ward self-government? That, I feel, is not a probllf 
about which one can be hopeful. | 


Mr. Tarzor: I think that we have to remember and repo 
that there are people in this world who see the future proble 
a racial one—as a fight between the whites and the color 
They are hysterical; they feel that the rising tide of color is go: 
to overwhelm the more advanced parts of the world. But we4 
have the Malaysians who fear the Chinese. We do have the cf 
ferences between the hill people and the plains people of Burr} 
We have very many other things which are factors and wh} 
are very important, showing that the problem is much wi 
than this. 


Mr. Wrrtu: It is not now, and it need not be, a global rad 
war which is going to split our civilization and the peoples of } 
world apart. We in America, of course, can set a good exam 
to the rest of the world by remedying some of our own shaf 
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mings at home so that we can face more courageously and 
ith greater integrity the responsibility that confronts us in the 
nited Nations and throughout the world. 

We have every sign that we in this country are marching for- 
ard. We recognize the problem in South Africa, and those 
hich some other colonial powers have throughout the world. 
ut these problems, too, can be solved if, first of all, we assume 
at all human beings are entitled to certain inalienable, equal 
shts of opportunity and that they are entitled to the protec- 
yn of their respective governments throughout the world. 


gy 


See 


2 Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
inge data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
ponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting seg T 
e supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research an 
not to be considered as representing the opinions of the RounD TABLE speakers. 


PEACE AS A PROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS* 


By ROBERT REDFIELD 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicage 


... THE assumption is that the problem of peace is a proble 
international order in a society characterized by those means and er 
which Americans hold dear. . . . What is the significance of racial «| 
ferences for peaceful order within nations and between nations? 

The first major observation to be made about this question by « 
who has watched the work of anthropologists for a good many yea 
that the significance of racial differences for peace, as for anything € 
in the practical affairs of men, is largely to be found in the attitui 
that men have with regard to race rather than in racial differen 
themselves. In all political and social questions race enters as a soo 
rather than as a biological phenomenon. It is what men think and 4 
about racial differences that matters. We might be concerned here 
the inherent relative inability of dark-skinned peoples to govern th 
selves, but we are not, for the reason that we do not know that st 
inability exists. We might discuss here the physically degenerat 
effects of miscegenation, but for the fact that every careful investi 
tion made of crossing between diverse racial groups, including Negr 
and whites, indicates that there are no physically degenerating effec| 
We might regard racial antipathies as a biologically rooted obstacl 
peace except for the serious doubt that such antipathies are biolc 
cally rooted. 

A few words on the matter of racial antipathy may serve to ill 
trate the kinds of facts which result in the verdict of “not prove 
with regard to most questions as to the biological basis of behav: 
characteristic of one racial group rather than another, or of beha 
by one racial group toward another. The observable antipathies | 
tween racial groups have little constancy in time and show little c 
respondence between principal racial groupings. The first Negr 
brought to Europe were regarded as interesting, attractive, and ager 
able, and not a few were taken into aristocratic households with « 
thusiasm. It can hardly be:said that the first contacts Americans 
with the Japanese when Perry opened that country to our pleased gz 
were characterized by evidences of antipathy. Today the same peo: 


* Reprinted by special permission from New Perspectives on Peace, ed. George B} 


Huszar, chap. iv: “The Ethnological Problem” (Chicago: University of Chicago Pr 
1944). : | 
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who say they cannot stand to be in the same house with a person of 
japanese ancestry find no antipathy between themselves and Chinese 
ersons, although Japanese and Chinese are so much alike racially 
hat those same persons could not successfully pick out the Japanese 
rom an assorted dozen of Asiatics. If there is an instinct of racial 
ecognition, no investigations have ever discovered it. If there is a 
endency in human nature to withdraw from what is different from 
mne’s self, there is also a tendency to approach such a different object 
Ss interesting. Whatever may be the biological basis of racial attitudes, 
hat basis lies in the general characteristics of man’s nature and is 
apable of immense development in many different directions in per- 
onality and culture. 

The trend of informed opinion on these questions as to the biological 
lases of race relations has been chiefly to show the lack of foundation 
or assertions widely held to be true in earlier times. If one reads today 
he early remarks of the educated and sagacious Lord Bryce on the 
elations between the advanced and the backward races, one is struck 
y the number of things about race relations which he “knew” then 
thich we do not know about race relations today.t He “knew’’ that 
here is very little intermarriage between men and women of markedly 
ifferent racial types because there is a physical repulsion between 
nem. He “knew” that, when two very different races intermarry, the 
ybrid offspring is weaker than the parents and tends to die out. He 
knew’ that it was to the advantage of civilization that some races be 
laintained at a high level of efficiency because of the leadership they 
un give, and he “‘knew’”’ that this efficiency should not be impaired by 
lution of the blood of these advanced peoples by that of back- 
ard peoples. Today we do not know these things to be true; more 
nportant, we know that we do not know them to be true and that 
ord Bryce did not really have knowledge on these matters but was 
‘pressing traditional prejudices in the form of biological conclusions 
asupported by real evidence. 

What anthropologists have done in the forty years since Bryce 
ade these easy assertions is not to prove that there is no biological 
isis for race relations. What they have done is, first, to show, by care- 
1 comparison of the behavior of men in varied situations and by 
udy of the physical characteristics of racial hybrids, that the evi- 
nce does not tend to support these and similar assertions; and, sec- 
d, to make more generally known the historical circumstances in 
rms of which most racial attitudes find a ready and satisfying ex- 
anation. The confusion between race and civilization to which Lord 


i The Relation of the Backward and Advanced Peoples (London, 1904). 
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Bryce lent himself does not characterize the informed man of toda 
and we may emphasize the clarification once again here. Race relation 
enter into the problem of peace as there are traditional attitudes t 

ward racial groups, as social and political movements are racially d: 
fined, and as racial elements enter into public policy. Lord Brye 
pages are data on race relations, not scientific conclusions abov 
them.? 

On the whole, the great wars of the world have been waged t 
people not greatly different racially from one another, or, in the ca 
of recent great wars, by some people of one race and others of anoth 
against other mixed combinations. The observed and the believed 
differences between the Japanese and ourselves help to symbolize th 
enmity each side feels for the other, but the racial difference does n 
become a commanding category. It does not cause us today to rega 
the Filipino and the Chinese as our enemies. In Africa white men ha 
fought white men and black men black, at least as bitterly as whil 
men have fought black. In America the hostilities between Indians ar 
white men have led to only local conflicts. There has been no tenden 
for Pan-Indian racial wars. Indeed, on the whole the relations betwe 
Indian and Spaniard have not been characterized by warfare anythis 
like as exhausting as occurred when the Paraguayans fought un 
Lopez against their Brazilian and Argentinian cousins. America’s prt 
cipal wars have been national wars, revolutionary wars, and civil wa 
not racial wars. 

Nevertheless, the relatively small part which race has played | 
human conflict in the past is not a safe measure of its possible role: 
the future. There are grounds for a conclusion that the relevance: 
race to war and peace is greater now than it has ever been and t 
circumstances of modern life tend to increase that relevance. The 
grounds may be found in the light of the general fact I have been er 
phasizing: that the significance of race lies not in its biological natuf 
but in its social nature, that is, in the attitudes and sentiments whi 
men attach to race. It is race as a symbol, as a symbol of likeness a 
of difference, of my superior group as contrasted with that other | 
ferior group, that matters when we consider the relevance of race: 
the problem of peace. 

Not long ago I was asked, as anthropologists are commonly aske 
to declare, without so much hemming and hawing, what would be tf 
consequence for mankind of progressive intermixture of dark-skinnf 
and light-skinned races. On the biological aspects of this question t 


? Itis fair to add thatin later years Bryce greatly modified his views on race mixt 
(see his South America [New York, 1917], pp. 480-82). 
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cialist has a clear but quite neutral answer: nothing he knows about 
he effects of such intermixture suggests that any unwanted conse- 
uences would follow. Human hybrids of all sorts appear to be as vig- 
rous and viable as are their parents. The part of the question that the 
pecialist cannot clearly answer is the important part of it: what are 
1en going to think about the desirability and undesirability of racial 
uxture and what social position will be accorded the hybrid? Upon 
nis depends the important outcome of race mixture. And what they 
ill think about these matters, as about other racial matters, is con- 
ected with many different trends in the development of populations, 
stitutions, and ideas. As a small beginning in thinking about the 
uestion, it may be possible to suggest ways in which the symbolic sig- 
ificance of race is greater now than it has been in the past. Just to 
ave a convenient number of headings, I will set forth these considera- 
ons as if there really were five of them rather than three or seven. 
The general observation may be made that race as a symbol of 
roup difference is the sort of symbol that may be expected to take 
owerful effect in a secularized world such as we have today.... 

Race lends itself to modern thinking as a basis for discrimination 
mong groups because it refers to nature and to science, rather than 
) faith or to degree of civilization, in justifying the sentiments. Where 
a earlier man might have referred to God’s will, the modern man 
‘fers to supposedly self-evident natural facts, and speaks of the in- 
erent differences between races, or asks the anthropologist to assure 
im that race mixture necessarily results in the degeneration of the 
ecies. 

The organization of racial doctrine appeared in the middle of the 
ineteenth century at the rise of popular faith in science. In the form 
‘the doctrine of Nordic superiority, as developed chiefly in Germany, 

rested its case not on divine injunction but on supposed natural 
cts as to racial difference, and it marshaled its arguments in the lan- 
lage of scientific anthropology. In the early decades of the present 
ntury the racial doctrine found fresh expression in this country, now 

connection with what I believe students of advertising call “fear 
yychology.”’ Unrest in the Orient and in Africa, the military and 
litical successes of the Japanese, and a new interest in differentials 
population increase produced the menace of the rising tide of color; 
\d again biological justifications were offered by white men for keep- 
g the world a white man’s world. Today the conservative white 
utherner will tell you that the discriminations practiced against the 
egro are necessary to avoid the evils of racial intermixture, although 

objective students of the situation in the South it appears that it is 
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really the social equilibrium rather than biological purity that is pre 
tected by the current oppression of the Negro. In a newspaper ed 
torial that came to my attention a southern writer deplored the cua 
rent loosening of conventions of racial segregation and added that “‘t 
laws of biology will reassert themselves in the normal restoration ¢ 
America from war to peace.’’3... 

If race was important as a criterion of difference in earlier times, 
could not then have found the pseudo-scientific justification it fine 
now. Now racial policy is applied eugenics—false eugenics—with 
the impersonal and convincing authority of the inescapably naturi 
and the scientifically justifiable. 

I repeat the statement that the significance of race for peace a 
war lies in the possibilities of finding in race a symbol, especially au 
thoritative in a secular and science-minded world, of group solidarit 
or of group difference. The manageability of this symbol has been dij 
covered by the manipulators of political power. A well-recognized faul 
is the recent development of political warfare. The political power i1 
herent in the consciousness of racial difference, when organized an 
discharged by propaganda, has been declared in theory and exercise 
in practice by Hitler, a leading authority. ... | 

The increase in potential effectiveness of the racial symbol in tk. 
organization of peoples for aggression and in the disorganization + 
peoples as victims of aggression is made possible in part by anoth 
characteristic of modern times which may, be recognized as a thit 
factor. This is the increased awareness which peoples of the world hay 
of the affairs of one another. The increasing economic interdependent 
of peoples is followed up by increasing knowledge of one another ar 
increasing sympathy for one another. That this is only a small chang 
is to be readily admitted; a murder in Chicago is still felt to be mo 
important to Chicagoans than a famine in India. Nevertheless, tk 
increase in communication and in transportation, emphasized by tk 
events of this war, has given us a sense of sudden shrinking in the sii 
of the earth, a new feeling that our security depends not only on ov 
fellow-nationals but on people in remote corners of the world. Wendé 
Willkie is not the only American who has discovered the oneness of tl 
world in which all mankind lives. And an outstanding feature of tl 
growing cosmopolitanism is the increasing interest which the affairs 
one racial minority have for the members of other racial minoritie 

This interest appears to grow on two levels, one based chiefly « 
sympathy and a feeling of common interest, and the other on mo. 
rational and practical considerations. The distinction between the tv 


3 Danville (Va.) Bee, November 24, 1943. 
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ot to be forced, but I have in mind, first, the way in which the 
bers of a dark-skinned minority come to think of their cause as 
ie as the cause of other dark-skinned minorities; and, second, 
w statecraft is required increasingly to take account of the repercus- 
ms abroad of domestic conflict between racial groups. On the one 
nd, American Negroes come to feel an interest and a responsibility 
- the political future of India; on the other, the British government 
ds its treatment of the Indian problem complicated by the effect of 
at problem upon the native peoples of Japanese-held territory. Race, 
symbol and as political factor, tends to refer to the entire world. 
ust as the ‘race question,’”’ writes Carey McWilliams, “was with 
first, a sectional matter, then a matter of national concern, so now 
has become a world problem, and must be thought of as such.’’4 
The point is easily illustrated from the changing character of the 
*gro problem in the United States. This was at one time thought of 
a problem for the South to deal with. As education and other forms 
communication extended the knowledge held by both whites and 
sgroes of other parts of the nation and then of the world, the prob- 
n came to be recognized as a national responsibility, and now, quite 
plicitly, as an international problem. Today, we read in Fortune 
igazine that “the Negro’s fate in the United States affects the fate 
white American soldiers in the Philippines, in the Caribbean, in 
rica; bears on the solidity of our alliance with 800 million colored 
oples in China and India; influences the feelings of countless neigh- 
rs in South America. In this shrunken world of ours, a fracas in 
ttroit has an echo in Aden, and what a Southern Congressman con- 
ers to be a small home-town affair can actually interfere with grand 
ategy.’’s 
Of course, there are immense differences between local groups and 
ween individuals as to the readiness to see race problems as inter- 
tional in significance. That increases the seriousness of the problem. 
e southern congressman is notably less willing to see the problem so 
in is the Negro leader. On the whole it is probably true that, in pro- 
rtion to education, the members of the subordinate racial group are 
re aware of the international consequence of race relations than are 
: corresponding members of the dominant group. It is the injured 
o see the injury. So it has come about in this country that the edu- 
ed American Negro has developed a great interest in international 
yblems in all parts of the world, and especially in those problems 
it involve racial factors. 


| Brothers under the Skin (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943), pp. 16-17. 
“The Negro’s War,” Fortune, June, 1942, p. 164. 
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“Tn the present conflict,” writes Horace Cayton, “the Negro is fin 
ing the problems of the Chinese, the Indians and the Burmese strang 
ly similar to his own. In this sense the Negro has become more inte 
nationally minded than the rest of the population. . . . Realizing ma} 
acutely than Whites the global significance of a guaranty of de 
cratic rights and privileges to all peoples of the world, he has brok 
out of his caste-bound mentality, transcended his purely racial poi 
of view (which led him to despair), and now sees his position in soci 
identified with that of the darker races of the world.’ 

Today the American Negro gets more education than he used to g 
He has new economic opportunity. In the Army he directly expe 
ences the racial attitudes and race problems of foreign countries. 4 
these changes enhance his sense of the similarity between his s 
ordinated position and the subordinated position of other peoples. 
other lands and his sense of solidarity with such peoples. On the ot 
hand, the statesman and the practical politician see that the process 
difficult if not impossible to reverse: to restrict further the oppe 
tunities of the darker-skinned peoples to learn and to understand is} 
increase the explosive power of the existing attitudes as well as 
move against equalitarian and humanitarian trends. In these wai 
race becomes a larger and larger factor in the problems of the peace> 
resolution of differences among men.... 

The frequent and serious disturbance of established relationshi 
between racial groups is apparent in a multitude of local situation 
The examples that come to my mind are from this country and sugge¢ 
the aggravation of racial conflict which events connected with the 
have brought about. I suppose similar events to be taking place: 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, but do not venture to report them. In tl 
country southern white men move north to work in industrial plar 
with northern Negroes, and conflicts arise over the question whet 
the interracial usages characteristic of North or of South shall prev 
in the washrooms, lunchrooms, and vehicles of transportation. Nort 
ern Negroes, sent South for training, experience a more severe segreg 
tion than they have known before. Negro and white officers are throy 
into association in southern training camps, and the dances and otk 
social entertainments held.in the officers’ club present situations { 
which the local conventions have no ready solution. American Negrc 
receive a welcome in rural England which offends some southern wh 
American officers. Americans of Japanese parentage are removed | 
compulsion from the Pacific Coast, and some of them, released frc 
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ocation centers, come to southern states, where the problem arises 
hether their children should be required to be sent to Negro schools. 
_ These familiar events are only the superficial aspects of real changes 

the relative position of the racial groups. The underlying fact is the 

ift of power from one ethnic group to another. The darker-skinned 
ples are less weak than they were. In this country the N egro is, of 
ourse, still an oppressed minority. But he has a share of economic and 
ther kinds of power that is not so small as it was and that grows rela- 
ively rapidly under war conditions. He is employed in a wider range 
f employment than before. Through education he has better leader- 
hip and better understanding of the use of political power than before. 
che gains he makes become the basis for making further gains. The 
fatus position accorded him is required to give way, so to speak, to 
yeet the change in distribution of power. It does not easily give way, 
nd conflict increases. A single simple example should suggest that this 
} true. Jobs held before the war by white men who have gone to war 
ave been filled temporarily in no small part by Negroes. Wartime 
-gislation requires the employer to restore the job to the soldier if and 
then he returns. The Negro now has some economic power which he 
id not have before, and some improvement in status has come with it. 
le is not likely to resign the job, the status, or the power without 
bjection when the war ends. The slight advances in advantage which 
1e subordinated race obtains carry within them the seeds of strife; to 
slve the resulting tension new solutions are required. 

The shift of power from one racial group to another, small though it 
ay be when considered only within the local community, national 
gion, or the nation itself, is seen in its true importance when taken in 
ynjunction with another characteristic of the changing nature of race 
lations, already mentioned: the widening reference of race as a sym- 
ol of common cause. The Negro in this country comes to measure the 
ivance of his group not only against the measuring line set by his 
9sition in this country as it is or was but also against the position of 
-her dark-skinned groups in comparison with the groups which domi- 
ate or do not dominate such other groups. American Negroes became 
terested in Ethiopia, and some went to fight in Ethiopia, not as one 
ight be interested in Lithuania or Uruguay, but because the Ethiopi- 
1s were a dark-skinned people fighting for their freedom against 
»pressors—light-skinned oppressors. 

‘The knowledge some American Negroes have of Brazil suggests to 
em that dark-skinned people in Brazil have common cause with 
em, and the relative absence of race prejudice in Brazil sets a new 
vel of practical achievement of status for the dark American. The 
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local American minority of Negroes begins to think of itself as a large 
a more powerful international minority. To some degree Negroes | 
this country extend this interest and feeling of identity to Indig| 
peoples of Latin America; the recent reorientation of this country wi! 
reference to Latin America has favored this view. Probably there is, 
should be remarked, a tendency of North Americans to misunderstar. 
the situation in Latin America: on the whole in countries south of tl 
border the difference between dominant and subordinate groups is 
difference in social class which is not defined or is not sharply define 
in racial terms. But the fact is, first, that the subordinated people 
much of Latin America are dark-skinned people and, second, th 
there is some tendency for American Negroes to feel a sense of identi! 
with these other peoples, because of their racial nature and their i 
ferior position in their societies. So the advances in power achieved | 
Latin-American countries by Indian and Negro people reinforce ¢ 
responding advances made by North American Negroes. Instead | 
local minorities there comes to be a continental minority—or, it me 
well be, a continental majority of dark peoples. 
If this point of view be directed at the entire world, and if accoua 
be taken of probable trends of economic and social change, it can 1] 
seen that there are much greater shifts in power toward the dark 
skinned peoples. What the racial determinists of a generation ag] 
viewed with alarm as “‘the rising tide of color” can in part be state} 
descriptively as a characteristic of our times. The coincidence of polit 
cal, economic, and social world power with peoples of white skin ar 
chiefly European ancestry is no longer as marked as it was and pro 
ises to become still less or even to disappear. It is one fact of histo» 
that the spread of world conquest and of capitalistic industry hay 
pened to take place in the persons of white Europeans, general] 
speaking. It is another and related fact that this expansion brough 
white Europeans into relationships with darker-skinned peoples thi 
had characteristic form: with the white Europeans on top, and tl 
darker-skinned peoples below. (I ignore for the moment the ma 
various forms of this adjustment, economic, political, and social.) 
In parts of the world, as in our own country, a white majority ha 
assumed superiority over many ethnic minorities. As those minoritié 
generally similar to the dominant group have here been absorbed arm 
as immigration from Europe has been checked, the darker-skinne 
minorities have appeared in greater prominence as the disadvantage 
minorities. In other parts of the world the white European has been} 
minority dominating a dark-skinned majority, and in many suc 
places the relationships of the races have been: associated with in 
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ialism and an expanding economy. During this period the means of 
roduction and the instruments of military power have been in the 

ds of white men, whether they have constituted local minorities or 
ajorities. Now, however, the expansion of technology and industry 
as reached the point where the expansion, if it is to continue, must 
ut large means of production and of military power into the hands 
f darker-skinned people. 

We have seen in the case of Russia what very great changes of eco- 
omic and military power can occur in a short time, and there is no 
eason at hand which would allow us to say that Orientals or Africans 
ould not assume and operate similar instruments of power, if condi- 
ions should make it possible for them to do so. The industrialization 
f the Orient appears as a probable and important event of the not 
istant future. The coincidence between economic and military 
trength, on the one hand, and world leadership or dominance by 
yhite men, on the other, now appears as a temporary and passing 
hase of world history. And, as the awareness of one another increases 
mong men, it begins to be seen that it is the white Europeans who are 
he racial minority of the world. 

These remarks are not to be understood as implying that a world- 
ride alignment of darker-skinned peoples against lighter-skinned is 
ecessary or even probable but are made merely to suggest that the 
onventions of dominance of the lighter-skinned which prevail in cer- 
ain parts of the world will be increasingly inconsistent with the dis- 
‘ibutions of power among groups that are probably coming about and 
nat, if this inconsistency prevails, it will be a factor favorable to con- 
ict and unfavorable to a relative peace in the world. 

The characteristics of modern human relations, conveniently five in 
umber, I have now briefly passed in review, except one. First, I men- 
oned the appropriateness of race as a symbol of group likeness and 
ifference in a world in which the natural, the biological, and the sup- 
osedly scientific have authority. A second characteristic is the devel- 
oment of propaganda and political warfare which enlarges the poten- 
al influence of race symbols. A third characteristic is the increasing 
nowledge peoples of the world have of one another, with accompany- 
g group consciousness of greater inclusiveness than was once pos- 
ble. And a fourth is to be found in the shifts in economic, political, 
1d social power which have come about and promise increasingly to 
yme about as between white Europeans and darker-skinned peoples 
other parts of the world, with the heightened lack of harmony be- 
veen the distribution of power and the conventionally sanctioned 
cial inferiority of the darker-skinned peoples. One other characteris- 
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tic of recent times, the last to be mentioned here, is the recent emph 
sis upon alignments ideological in character and explicitly presentin 

choice between equalitarianism and racial aristocracy. I refer, : 
course, to the self-examination that democracy is carrying on in cop 
trast with the Nazi doctrine of racial aristocracy. 

Before giving this factor its due, it is fair to admit that simple ol 
servation and elementary history tell us that a people may preach on} 
doctrine and practice another and yet endure. Christian nations hav 
practiced slavery or other oppression of minority groups in plain co 
tradiction to the teachings of Christianity and yet have long remaine 
nations and, in some sense, Christian. During more than a century a 
a half the people of this country have repeated with apparent pric 
and confidence the declaration as to the equality of man appearing | 
the document which announced political independence, and celebr: 
tion of our constitutional Bill of Rights took place with enthusiasm, | 
the face of the fact that our practices with regard to racial minoritid 
deny the principle of equality and refuse full enjoyment of these co 
stitutional rights through racial discrimination. And the country 
still here. 

Nevertheless, such inconsistencies between the ideals set by a peop 
and its practices, are hardly favorable to integration, especially whe 
as here, the inconsistent practices are widely tolerated, are sanctione 
by special customs, and find expression in legislation and avowals « 
public policy. The American who declares that this must remain 
white man’s country is making serious revision in other readings of ov 
fundamental documents. Though a people so divided between gener: 
goals and actual institutions may endure, Lincoln’s words uttered in| 
comparable connection suggest the question as to how long it may 
so. There is a constant pressure for the ideals to be revised to meet th 
practices or for the practices to give way in the direction of the ideal 
The influence of democratic teaching tends to modify racial oppre: 
sion, and men of the churches, Christians and Jews, take a lead in tk 
mitigation of racial injustice. On the whole the study of society ind: 
cates that in the long run there is, in such situations, either a fractut 
of the society or some reintegration of the conceptions with the prac 
tices, and the proposition may be repeated that a multiracial society 
unstable in which the general moral values are inconsistent with th 
real positions of the racial groups. ... 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Approved December 7, 1948, by the Social Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
alienable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation 
' freedom, justice and peace in the world; and 

WuereEAS, disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted 
barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and 
te advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of 
yeech and belief and freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed 
; the highest aspiration of the common people: and 

WHEREAS, it is essential if man is not to be compelled to have re- 
surse as a last resort to rebellion against tyranny and oppression that 
aman rights should be protected by the rule of law; and 

WHEREAS, it is essential to promote the development of friendly 
lations between nations; and 

Wuereas, the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter 
affirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
orth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women, 
id determined to promote social progress and better standards of life 
larger freedom; and 

WHEREAS, the member states have pledged themselves to achieve, 
cooperation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal 
spect for and observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
gms; and 

WHEREAS, a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is 
‘the greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, 

Now, therefore, 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Procraims this Declaration of Human Rights as a common stand- 
d of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that 
ery individual and every organ of society, keeping this declaration 
nstantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote 
spect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
tional and international, to secure their universal and effective rec- 
‘nition and observance, both among the peoples of member states 
emselves-and among the peoples of territories under their jurisdic- 


on. 
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Articte I. All human beings are born free and equal, in dignity 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience, and should ; 
towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


Art. 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set foo 
in this declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, col 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or soc 
origin, property, birth or other status. 


Art. 3. The rights set forth in this declaration apply equally to) 
inhabitants of trust and nonself-governing territories. 


Art. 4. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of perss 


Art. 5. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and t 
slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 


Art. 6. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman} 
degrading treatment or punishment. 


Art. 7. Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a p! 
son before the law. 


Arr, 8. All are equal before the law and are entitled without aj 
discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equi 
protection against any discrimination in violation of this declarati 
and against any incitement to such discrimination. 


Art, 9. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the co 
petent national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rigt 
granted him by the Constitution or by law. | 


Art. 10. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention | 
exile. 


Art, 11. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and pub: 
hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the determin 
tion of his rights and obligations and of any criminal charge agair 
him. 

Art. 12. 1, Everyone with a penal offence has the right to be p1 
sumed innocent until proved guilty according to law in a public trial 
which he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of a1 
act or omission which did ‘hot constitute a penal offence, under n 
tional or international law, at the time when it was committed. N 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable 
the time the penal offence was committed. 


Art. 13. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with | 
private family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his hon 
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d reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
gainst such interference or attacks. 


Arr. 14. 1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
dence within the borders of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, 
nd to return to his country. 


_ Art. 15. 1. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
ountries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions gen- 
inely arising from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
arposes and principles of the United Nations. 


Arr. 16. 1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 
_ 2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied 
he right to change his nationality. 


Art. 17. 1. Men and women of full age, without any limitation due 
) race, nationality or religion, have the right to marry and to found 
family. They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during mar- 
iage and at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent 
f the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society 
nd is entitled to protection by society and the state. 


Art. 18. 1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as 
1 association with others. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Art. 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
nd religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or be- 
ef, and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in 
ublic or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, prac- 
ce, worship and observance. 

Art. 20. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expres- 
on; this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference 
id to seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any 
edia and regardless of frontiers. 


Arr. 21. 1. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 


id association. Pa: 
2. No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 


Arr. 22. 1. Everyone has the right to take part in the Government 
‘his country, directly or through freely chosen representatives. 
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2. Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in 
country. | 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of Go 
ernment; this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine electio 
which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held 1 
secret vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


Arr. 23. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to soct 
security and is entitled to the realization, through national effort ar 
international cooperation and in accordance with the organization at 
resources of each state, of the economic, social and cultural rights 1 
dispensable for his dignity and the free development of his personal 


Art. 24. 1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of emplo 
ment, to just and favorable conditions of work and to protecti« 
against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without discrimination, has the right to equal pay f 
equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable 4 
muneration, insuring for himself and his family an existence worthy 
human dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means) 
social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for t. 
protection of his interests. 


Arr. 25. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including r 
sonable limitation of working hours and periodic holiday with p 


Arr, 26. 1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequ 
for the health and well-being of himself and of his family, includii 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social service 
and the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, d’ 
ability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circur 
stances beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and < 
sistance. All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjé 
the same social protection. 


Art. 27. 1. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall | 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementa: 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional educati¢ 
shall be made generally available, and higher education shall be equa 
ly accessible to all on the basis of merit. | 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the hum: 
personality and to the strengthening of respect:for human rights a1 

| 
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ndamental freedoms, it shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
iendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
er the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
ace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that 
all be given to their children. 


Arr. 28. 1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cul- 
iral life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific 
dvancement and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and mate- 
al interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic produc- 
on of which he is the author. 


“Arr. 29. Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in 
hich the rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration can be fully 
alized. 


Arr. 30. 1. Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the 
ee and full development of his personality is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be sub- 
ct only to such limitations as are prescribed by law solely for the 
irpose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and 
eedoms of others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, 
iblic order and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


Arr. 31. Nothing in this declaration may be interpreted as im- 
ying for any states, groups or persons, any right to engage in any 
tivity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the 
shts and freedoms prescribed herein. 


What Do You Think? 


. In what parts of the world do you see evidence of successful adjus: 
ment of racial frictions? In what direction is the world moving i 
the solution of problems of race relations? Is this simply a probles| 
of race? In what ways do groups identify themselves? Does col« 
tend to become a symbol of difference? What is the importance « 
economic, cultural, and religious differences in dividing groups 
. What is the significance of the breakup of colonial empires? Do» 
this mean the end of white domination? What is the white man 
position in the world today? Should a dominant minority grouj 
give up its position of superiority? Can the white man maintain h 
present position? By force? How can the so-called “backwar 
peoples of the world be best helped in their advance toward self-rule 
. Would you say that the native populations of the colonial empir 
are becoming self-conscious? Are uprisings in Indonesia, Burm 
Indo-China, for example, nationalist movements? What role is tk 
Communist ideology playing in these movements? Can these mov 
ments be reversed? Are they inevitable? What role should th 
United States play which will insure the best adjustment? 
. What is the significance of the new government in South Africz 
How does South Africa differ from the colonial areas? What eld 
ments make South Africa a “special case”? What is the new goverr 
ment doing? Does its policy mark a serious reversal in progress tc 
ward adjustment of race relations in South Africa? 
. What role is the United States playing today in the Far East? D 
you agree that our effort to maintain the status quo is resulting i 
a loss of prestige? Does this policy in the Far East conflict with ov 
withdrawal from the Philippines and the movement to mak 
Alaska and Hawaii states? Discuss. What is the status of the Bri’ 
ish, the French, and the Dutch in Asia today? How is each resolvi 
its new power situation? 

. How are the shifts in the power situation in Asia affecting race reli 
tions? Is it true that where changes have occurred are those place 
where there has been a shift in power? Discuss in relation to Indii 
Burma, and Indonesia. 
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